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chart pain: 

mako a diagram with not one 

but several crosses 

marking those spots most crucial 
in a limitless terrain 


become a cartographer: 

here is the river of love and there 
the delta of desire. 

here, the trees grow thickest, 
fifty yards straight up 

to a blighted sun- and there's 
the lookout tree, smooth and round 
as a glass eye, to climb before 

wo see the final mountains. 


memorize the mind's topograpliy: 

sleep is a shallow valley 

where we wait the long ascent; 

mark it for future need if the map 

is lost, or fail us. unnemed am chart- 
less 

rocks appear, known to no geologic 

time, precipitous leap from abyss to 
valley. 


and just at the last, all hieroglyphs 
will fail: the final act creates 
the land where wo are coach explorerse 


--—Chart Pain 
by Margery Barnett* 


in this issve 


"Ie Nowrosis A handicep to Genius?" by Phyllis Bottomo. « « « « « » « © © e 20 
We are honored that Mra. Bottome and her publishors (Feber and Faber: 


24 Russovll Square, London) have permitted us to pre-print one of the 
essays in Adlerian Peychology which are ebout to appoar_in book form 


under the titio Net In Our Stars. Mrsae Bottome, 


nen ovelist 


and as biogrevher and interpreter of the psy hological system of the 
late Alfred Adler, is one of the living examples of the possibilities 


Probably best known in 


"The Nourcttc Heroine in Tennessee Williams” by Constantine N. Stavrous « « 26 
The present study is a systomatic, up-to-date investigation of a 
character-type which seems to be represented in one form or another 
in all of Williams! major worke, including, if the critics are 


right, the recontly~produced Cat on a Hot Tin Roofe 


The author is 


a member of the Department of Erg lish amd American Studios at the 


University of Buffalo, New York. 


He has written on Milton, Byron, 


* Reproduced by the kind permission of the author and the editors from the 
March, 1955, issue of Tho University of Kensas City Reviews 
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fa.gy em 
of the wedding cf literature and psychology. 
the United States for her novels Private Worlds (1934), Tho Mortal 
| Storm (1937), and Maske end Faces (i940), eho ie also the author, 
among many cthor works, cf Alfred Adlor: Apostle of Freedom (1939) 
and a porsona. womoir, The Challoagre (i935) 
| 


Blake, and Faulkner in articles which have appeared or will appear in 
1955. One of the most impressive of these is the study of positive 
and negative influences of Paradise Lost on Byron's Cain (in The Uni-~- 
versity of Kansas City Review, Vol. XXI, Noe 3, ppe 153~159), a paper 
which is within the framework of traditional scholarship but which 
makes implicit uso of the author's acquaintance with psy chodynamicse 


A miscellany of bouquets end brickbats, plus another in our long~ 


neglected series of outlines of courses specifically within our 
fiold, this time a course on "idotivation and Conflict in the Life 
History" by Professor Frederick ‘lyatt at the Univorsity of iiichigane ( 


A consideration of some recont issues of our "exchanges," some mis— 


cellaneous items, and the first installment of a valuable contribu~ 
" tion, "Fifty Years of the Psychoanalysis of Literature: 1900-1950" , 
by Ae Bronson Feldman, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, Ponna. 
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"IS NEUROSIS A HANDICAP TO GENIUS?" 


Whon we como to doal with a thought, its history becomes as significant 
as whon wo come to deal with a person. Evon our slow paced Courts of Justice 
have begun to find that without knowledgo of tho criminal himself, there is no 
woighing of his crime; a starving man stocaling a loaf of bread has not committed 
tho same crime as a vain girl snatching at silk stockings from a countor, though 
both ara, tochnically spoaking, thioves. 


The 'why' at the source of tho theught is more vital and often more re- 

_ voaling than the thought itself. Bofore wo try to answor the question of whether 

neurosis. is a handicap to genius or an advantage, wo must define what wo moan by 

tho word 'neurosia'.and by tho word 'gonius'. Tho writer accepts the Adlerian 

dofinition of neurosis as tho alibi choson by the neurotic to rolease himself 

from carrying out ono or moro of tho main obligations of lifo -- tho "If - but" 

_ solution. "I-should like to do it if -" or "I should have dono it but -"; and 
for a rough definition of genius, the strotching out further of tho powers of 

the mind than the ordinary human boing can reach, indicating in tho genius a 

plus quality or quantity along some lino of productivoness profitable to humanity. 

The word itself 'genius,' with its perceptible link with 'goniality,' sooms to 

.imply a service valuable to mankind. 


Why then should people think that nourosis is akin to genius, and that 

_ should the nourosis be cured, the genius might vanish with the disease? As a 
first step to the discovery of genius, wo must ask what kind of people do we 
find hold this adverse opionion? It must be a convenient and happy thought for 
'low-brows' or those who wish to avoid the dovelopment of a difficult talent, 
to realise that this Bird of Paradisc, tho genius, must pay for the brilliance 
of his plumage by a fell discase. 


"We mon of commonsonse," the man in the stroet has rather arrogantly boen 
heard to say, "may not possess genius, but wo have somothing far safer!" 


But suppose that the man in tho streot is wrong in both these isvwiations, 
i.o., that ho has commonsenso or that thero is anything safer than gonius? 


Suppose instead that it is tho genius who has the commonsense -~ and far 
more of it, indeed, than most peoplo; and that where it is conspicuously lacking, 
the defect lies in the man himself as a human being, and has a most advorse 
effect upon his talent, first monacing its freo development and at Bae if the 
neurosis is persisted in, destroying the gonius altogether? 


Perhaps some of those geniuses who possess marked talonts find it a con- 
veniont excuse to believo that their nourosis is necessary to the output of their 
gift. "I cannot afford to give up drink or drugs or women bocause my talent 
would go with it!" such a man says to himself reassuringly; and it is possible 
that if he could bo porsuaded to give up tho symptom only -- and such habits are 
but symptoms of a deoper derangoment of the human boing -- the genius might find 
himself, without the stimulant of his vice, in a worse position than before and 
therefore less able to produce his talent, as Swinburne was devitalised by the 
Nursery Maid activities of his friend, Watts Dunton; but mould tho nourosis it- 
self be attacked and the genius cured of tho discouragement which was leading 
him to seek his escape in vice, there can be no roasonable doubt that both the 
man and his gift would profit by his curo. 
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“When people once sang, with deep conviction, that placid hymn beginning: 


"The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate; 
God made them high and lowly 

And ordered their estate." 


not very mich could be done about it. 
If you were tho rich man you had a good conscience and felt that you. 


went as far, or rather further, than you need when you made it worth the poor 
man's while to be at your gate. If you were the poor man you knew that even 


It was not until this idea was trackéd to its lair tmt the moral > 
flexibility of wealth was shaken. 


The ine-ha of to-day placed himself enthusiastically in the same po- 
sition as tho rich man -—- if he is right and possesses something safer than in- 
telligence, he is also oxompt from doing anything further about sai and need 
not train his wits. 


Nor need 4a genius, suffering from a nourosis which is dear to him, take 
any steps to recover from it, since he can always say to himself, that were he 
to make such an effort ho might throw the baby out with the bath and 1loso his 
genius altogether. 


Obvicusly, this is a thesis worth upholding by a good many people. Un- 


' fortunately for those who hold it, there is a sharp contradiction in fact. 


It has been found that many geniuses, and among them those that mankind 
account the greatest, have been men of unusual stability and balance who have 
not needed the assistance of a neurosis. These men lived normally to a good old 
age, without finding it desirablo to adopt oither a vice or a disease to stimu- 
late their genius. Their powers developed with apparent ease owen went on devo- 
loping to the ond of their lives. 


Whereas the neurotic genius -- or, as we may call him, the escape-artist 
-—— swiftly or slowly, according to the power of his neurosis, destroys both his 
life and his gift. 


There is a great danger in the isolation of intelligence; and in the at- 
tempt to divorce it from commonsense, so provaleont in the modern world; and it 
needs to be combated as fiercely as the olduelfishness of religious sterility. 
If people believe that intelligence and its free development are a practical 
asset they would not be so ocagor to yield their wits, and the independence out 
of which intelligence is born, to merely authoritative persons. Men of genius 
undogged by neurosis have been very efficient at keeping the wolf from the door. 
We need go very little further than our own times to remember instances of suc— 
cessful men of genius, such as Marconi, Edison, Einstein, Browning, Freud, Adler, 
Cézanne, Bernard Shaw, Debussy and Rodin -—— no mean list, and one that could be 
lengthened in order to realise that genius is not any disadvantage to its pos- 
sessor in the material world. It is true that by no means all or evon the ma- 
jority of geniuses succeed in avoiding the pitfalls coamon to mankind, but there 
is nothing peculiar to genius in thoir failures. 


The man in the street suffers disaster and inability to acquire a future; 
he is also, often enough, a victim of neurosis. 
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It is said that in New York State alone one out of every five persons 
has been under treatment for some form of mental breakdown; but tho percentage 
of genius aia these victims is so small as to be nogligible. 


If we atudy the lives of geniuses afflicted by neurosis, we can discover 
for ourselves the part played by this disease, both in their i atatatalacat naar and 
in their development as human beings. 


Let us take, for instance, three such well-known types of neurotic — 
as Swift, Byron and Nietzsche. 


4 These three men were so far ahead of the circles in which they moved and 
so violently dynamic that their genius, even in their own lifetime, was hardly 
in dispute. Compare Swift's razor wits with those of the somnolent lords he 
served; compare the reach of Byron's iconoclastic intelligence with the society 
of Aunt Sallys, out of which he reeled; compare Nietzsche's rich, unbalanced, 
fiery spirit with the complacent twaddle of those forgotten critics, against 
whom he railed. 


We all know the ultimate catastrophes of these three geniuses; Swift and 
Nietzsche died insane; Byron at the end of a forlorn series of explosive love 
affairs, and after a social disaster as spectacular as his literary successes, 
died on the threshold of middle-age in an abortive attempt to turn himself into 
a military hero. 


Swift's clear mind, in spite of its supreme directness; its mastery of 
style; its inner vision; could not give him the career of his dreams, nor save 
him from a perpetual landslide of ruined friendships and lost opportunities. 


Yorst of all, Swift failed to obtain any outward harmony in what was per- 
haps the most suitable of love relationships. Probably Stella, or Vanessa, would 
either of them (especially Stella who was rightly the core of Swift's affections) 
have sufficed to make any normal man contented; but these two women, insufficient- 
ly loved and unnaturally evaded, only succeeded in agonozing Swift. 


Whether Swift really had an inhorited disease that prevented marriage, or 
merely so great a disinclination to intimacy that in those absurdly unscientific 
times, he could successfully play with the idea of such a convenient barrier, 
one can never know. But if he suffered from an organic mental disease, consi- 
dering the life he led of grinding overwork, incredible hours and ill-cooked 
meals, it would seem curious that he lived go long and so ably without an earlier 
breakdown. He was, it is true, supposed to have died of general paralysis of the 
insane, but that is said by modern psychiatrists to count for very little since 
G.P.I. was the common diagnosis of an age that had learned little or nothing 

o about the different forms of insanity and their causes. 


Ye have, as documents, Swift's own letters to read, and can watch his vio- 
: lent love of power "o'or leaping itself," until sickened and disheartened by per- 
; petual disappointments, narrowed and darkened by despair, his brilliant gifts 
sank into decay. 


Swift never rose to the heights he was fitted to achieve, either in the 
world of politics or in the Church of God. He left only two permanent, though 
not widely read, books, "The Tale of a Tub" and "Gulliver's Travels." His arrow 
flights of wit hardly survive the politics thay pierced. No one reads Swift's 
deadly pamphlets now nor can we feel, having studied Swift's mind, that they were 
so much the honest expression of a whole man as the prostitution of his wits for 
the sake of gaining power. é 
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“Without Swift's ego-centric bitterness, without his hatred am suspicion 
of mankind, can'we doubt that he would have accomplished more and gone Surener 
along the road of his fundamental desires? 


Swift maimed himself as most people maim themselves, not in order to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven; but in order to retroat into the hell of his own loneli- 
; 


It is only in his letters to Stella that the real Swift. survives his time. 
This mere foam, as he must have thought it, blown from the great waves of his 
. struggle for power, preserves Swift's genius as nothing else he produced suc- 
. ceeded in doing. The simple yet intelligent love of Stella set Swift free from 
the shackles of his hatred and scorn of humanity. 


Vith Stella he felt that he could afford tenderness and confidence. She 
would not betray him; she was, indeed, stronger than his suspicions of mankind. 


If Swift had only been sure of his own intogrity the falsities and blun- 
ders of hume. .ty would still have seomed to him worth while to remove, but they 
would not have ombittered him to the point of madness. The great grim brain of 
this master of satire, released from its cruel tensions and relieved from the 
continuous cycle of ego-centricity, might have blossomed into a gigantic humour 
as good-natured and far reaching as Rabelais. 


. The pity that might have inspired Swift's masterpiece need never have 
degenerated into tho self-torture that helped to drag his wits into a premature 
decay. 


Byron is an oven more spectacular example of the destructive force of 
neurosis upon genius. All men with club feet need not be mentally warped; and 
no one can fail to see how little good the indulgence of his nerves did Byron, 
either as a man or as a poet. A spoilt child, unable to over-drive a violently 
domineering mother, Byron wasted his mind on ha to subdue a series of silly and 
less violent women. Compare the fine balance and reach of Byron's mind in his 
letters to men, the virility of his English md the robustness of his thought 
(letters in which his neurosis played no part) with the windy vacuity of his sex 
exposures! Did his neurosis inspire his poetry? He wrote "She walks in beauty 
like the night" before it had developed: many of his earliest poems are his best. 


What remains of Byron for posterity and keeps his memory alive upon the 
Continent even sore than it is kept alive in his own country is that, hounded 
out of English society, Byron used his wits to show up the hitherto unexposed 
weaknesses both of his country and its chief occupants. 


His contribution, like Swift's, was used to express his enmity ‘to mankind. 
His greatest poem, "Don Juan," serves to show up Byron's chief enemy -- woman. 
In this poem he makes himself an eternal victor over (or perhaps more truly an 
eternal victim, to) the sex that held him so fast. 


In unforgettable words he points out that love is not man's whole exis- 
tence, although he took no steps to disprove this fallacy in his own life -—- 
while characteristically adding that love is all that women can oxpect from 
theirs! Had Byron not been so chafed by his rages, go worn out with his perpe- 
tual rounds against fresh female antagonists, so determined to be still admired 
by the England he flouted, and still acceptod by the society he scorned, what 
real poetry with the stuff of life in it, we might have had from him, instead 
of the yards and yards of impatient and windy rhetoric that rocked the romantic 
realm of his day! Byron tore away the veil that covered certain hypocrisies of 
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his time; but only from those hypocrisioe thit ponalised his blunders. 


He told mankind in a language so pungent that it is still worth readirg, 
that the woman you decpise cennot satisfy yous but this io an insufficient 
message to manisind from a mind strong enough to have shaken Europe out of a 
long period of vnilluminated solvishness. 


Leaving his great task undone Byron petered out, untrained and disconso- 
late, bet ore an adventure for which he was wholly unpreparod. 


Perhaps posterity will acclaim Nietzsche the greatest genius of ttieas 
threo; and he is certainly the one vho, from the welter of our present times, 
stands out most vlainly, tho one who aas given us thoughts still far beyond our 
scope. 


Yas Nietzsche then perhaps a proot that genius, or at least a certain 
type of genius, gairs by neurosis? Thore ig no great mystery about Nietzsche's 
lifo, so that we have only to read it to answer our own question. Nietzsche's 
existence, nearer in point of time to our cin, is better authenticated than 
either of the other two; it contains no great disastrous secret such as Swift's, 
nor any explosive scantal sich as Byrcn's. 


Ye can watch: Nictzscio froa his carliest years in a quiet comfortable 
middle-class home, dominating a tenderly spoiling fominine entourage. ‘le can 
observe the mixturo of intense caring and pitiful helplessnecs such spoiling can 
produce in genius; end the terrible sensitiveness which adhesive love stimulates 
in its victim. Nio’izgsche was protected from the prorat rebuffs cf the outside 
world, while irrit-%ed and through by watchvul tondcrness the price 
paid by men for their mastary over dovoted women. Cut of this mixture of daring 
and sencitivonees, fiery ‘ability and rickety idealiem Nistzsche's genius 
had to surugslo as it could. 

The force of possessive love with its cruel train of self-deluding jeal- 
ousy ete throuca Nietzscho's ardent and helpless spirit like a corrosive acid. 
No wife could replace his devoted, ccuplotely self-cacrificing mother; nor could 
his brother man be exrested to accept tie arrogance insvired in Nietzsche by the 
complete submissiveness of hic intollipent sister. 


Niotasche, eficr the disillusion ef his intimacy with 
Vaener art the cruel tormants of his abortive love intcrests, was driven back 


into a celf-mace ieole’ ten. 


Such an isola’: on, thovgh it fave him the timo and solitude for creative 
work, did nothing to tranqu ilive or sustein his sensitive soul. Outer rebuffs 
and dinenchantuente constantiy hindered the balance of his uneacy wind, and 
goaded it into porpotual self--contradietion and an agonizing restlessness. 


These were but the forerunners of tho meralenanin that destroyed hin. 


Without the constant roctricsions and bree'sdowns caused by his neurosis, 
the world might have learned far cooner what Niotzache had to teach, and Nietz- 
sche himself might have been freed from that doeply—rooted pessirium which broke 
his heart and vitiated tho full value of his genic. 


Even the modern reader of Nietzcche, avare of the extent of his powers 
and content to overlook his limitations, must chcke down a certain amount of 
arrogance before he can ewallow tho perpetual hosiility of Nietzsche's thoughts 
and forms of expression: and how much mere must his contemporaries, unaware of 
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this genius, have been repulsed by Nietzsche's malevolence of expression? - 


: The perpetual challenge of Nietzsche's hostility, his desire to wound 
and lacerate as he himself had beon wounded and lacerated, demands of his read- 
ere a complete absence of prejudice and an adult tolerance of mind, moire of 
which Nietzsche had ever trained himself to display. 


: The dynamic force of Nietzsche is not yet spent, and much of it has 
passed and may still pass on to the minds of other creative spirits, stimulating 
them to take directions far other than his own. 


He was a fiory portent, difficult for lesser minds to judge or even to 
follow, and made far more difficult by the constant fret and friction of his 
tortured self-contradictions. 


‘hat Nietzsche gave tot ho world was priceless, but what his neurosis 
restricted him from giving aust have been still more priceless, for the last 
word of life cannot be hatred. Nietzsche's neurosis of perpetual suspicion 
developed into active paranoia and ultimately destroyed him; and no man can be 
destroyed by an inner force, without tho same disturbing quality vitiating the 
quality of his work. 


Adler described genius as the release of a greater activity than normal, 
and neurosis ag a progressive restriction of normal activity. He used to draw 
a circle to represent the capacities of a normal man and a line through both ex- 
tremities of the circle's circumference to show the reach of genius. To define 
neurosis he would draw a line retreating from the cirammferenco into a knet in 
the centre of the circle, unable either to follow out in the round the circle 
filled by a normal mind's capacity, or to transcend the circle as the mind of a 
genius transcends it. 


If we take the names of some of the geniuses acclaimed by mankind as its 
greatest, such names as Socrates, Jesus, Confucius, Plato, Buddha, Giotto, Bach, 
Spinoza, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, Racine, Rabelais, Voltaire and Goethe, to 
take but a fev of thom by hazard, and compare their normal lives and the extent 
to which their powers were carried, with those of the escape-artists, we can but 
come to the conclusion that neurosis must be the worst handicap genius has over 
had to face. Think, for instance, of the startling "wholeness" of Shakespeare. 
‘le have only to remember the lines written after his death by his fellow-actors, 
Hening and Condell, "Hand and mind met together, and what he thought he uttered, 
with that easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in his paper." 


The house divided against itself must fall; tho mind that is healty pro- 
duces that which is healthy, -- and has no need of a disease to reveal its 
beauties to mankind. 


Phyllis Bottome 
Red ‘/illows 

St. Ives 
Cornwall 

Eng land 
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THE NEUROTIC HEROINE IN TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


"I applied to my face, made vague by the dim 
light, the mask of my most passionate dream, 
but read‘in the look which she turned upon me 
the horror of my nothingness." 


Marcel Proust 


In all of ir. “illiams' plays before CAMINO REAL: -- BATTLE OF ANGELS, 
YOU TOUCHED WE! (in collaboration with Donald ‘lindham), THE GLASS iWENAGERIE, 
SUMMER AND SMOKE, A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, and THE ROSE TATTOO -~ as well as 
in his only novel, THE ROMAN SPRING OF MRS. STONE, the principal character is 
a woman. \hat is more, all seven of his heroines are, to a groater or lesser 
extent, neurotic; and, in each case, the disorder to the nervous system results 
from some maladjustment of the superego-id balance. Repression, either expli- 
citly sexual or as enforced respectability, characterizes all of thom. Laura, 
Alma, and Blanche, the protagonists of his three most successful plays, are 
obviously portraits of the same woman observed at different stages of her re- 
gressive neurosis. ‘lilliams makes the same use of mental illness and sexual 
aberration that iiann, Proust, and Faulkner do: his plays and his one novel are 
the aesthetic and symbolical portrayal of an ailing world, and his nourotic he- 
roines are to be understood as forming a part and at the same time being emblem- 
atic of that ailing world. Both Faulkner and ‘lilliams begin with the dilemma 
of the South (SANCTUARY and A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE) but soon demonstrate that 
the South's dilemma is the world's dilemma (REQUIEM FOR A NUN and CAMINO REAL). 


The question why “lilliams has chosen the heroines he has can, in fact, 
best be approached by noting his close affinities to Faulkner. In Faulkner's 
"A Rose For Emily" and SANCTUARY, and in ‘/illiams' A STREETCAR NAJED DESIRE, 
the desecration motif predominates, and the principal metaphor pictures the 
wanton disintegration of the Ariel-like ideality of the Plantation South by the 
Caliban-like materiality of the Industrial North. In all three works, the sym 
bol for the gracious and genteel world of the Past, for the South that 'went with 
the wind,' is a woman; while the symbol for the clamorous and agg ressively—com— 
petitive world of the Present, for the :iodern Era in which gallantry and human 
compassion are all but otiose, is a man. Significantly enough, ‘Jilliams' hero- 
ines arouse our sy apathy and pity more than do those of Faulkner because the 
functional role of ‘/illiams' heroines is tho dual one of protesting against the 
cruelty of man's inhumanity to man and of pleading their creator's case for the 
need of love and understanding between man and his fellow men. ‘Jilliams is not 
a facile or sanguine optimist, but, like Faulkner, he does not hesitate to affirm 
_ the dignity that inheres in the mutual compassion of individuals trapped by cir- 
cumstance: 


°- kien pity and love each other more deeply than they permit 
themselves to know... . So successfully have we dis- 
guised from ourselves the intensity of our own foolings, 
the sensibility of our own hearts, that plays in the 
tragic tradition have begun to scem untrue. 


(Preface to THE ROSE TATTOO) 


Williams would no doubt subscribe to the sentiments in Faulkner's Nobel Prize 
Speech. "The one dominant theme in most of my writings, the most magnificent 


thing in_all human nature Villiams has said, is valor and endurance." 
1. Anna Roth, CURRENT BIOGRAPHY (New York, 1946), pp. 644-46, 
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Williams' principal criticiem of American society is directed against the be- 
nighted morality of crass utility and money grubbing, and his criticism is im- 
plicit in the pathetic plights of his heroines whose personalities have been 
warped by that same society. 


Like the great majority of literary artists, moreover, Williams finds 
the absence of the imaginative element in our stolid, mechanical era a cause 
for regret. That is why his dramas generally represent an amalgamation of lurid 
sensationalism with ineffable beauty, and why even his most sordid scenes are 
informed with a certain wistful poctry. “lilliams is both a realist and a ro- FE, 
manticist and the romanticist in him is forever seeking to vindicate imaginative 
thought in a world grown abstract and material. Tom's initial speech in THE 
GLASS MENAGERIE presents Williams the purveyor of sugar-coated realism: : 


Yes, I have tricks in my pocket, I have things up my 
sleeve. But I am the opposite of a stage magician. 
He gives you illusion that has the appearance of truth. 
I give you truth in the pleasant disguise of illusion. 


~ Blanche! s exclamation in A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE presents Williams the roman- 
ticist: 


I don't want realism. I want magic! Yes, yes, magic! 
I try to give that to people. I misrepresent things to 
them. I don't tell the truth, I tell what ought to be 
the truth. And if that is sinful, then let me be damned. 
for it. 


The 'truth' of .ir. Yilliams, in other words, embraces not only the 'slice 
of life' of the naturalists but also the aspiration and idealism of the roman- 
ticists. Laura, Alma, and Blanche are not far removed from the romantic tra- 
dition which gave us Emma Bovary. And Myra Torrance, the heroine. of his first 
major play, BATILE OF ANGELS, is a Byronic-like recollection of a childhood 
passion: 


I remember a lady named Laura Young... She had a high, ~ 

Clear voice: a cataract of water. Something about her made 

me think of cherries and she was vory beautiful. She was 

something cool and green in a sulphurous landscape. But 

there was a shadow upon her. There was something the 

matter with hor ... She loved me. I adored her. She 

lived in a white house near an orchard and in an arch 

between two rooms were hung some pendants of glass that 

were a thousand colors. 'That is a prism,' she said. . 
‘She lifted me and told me to shake them. ‘hen I did 
they made a delicate music. 

This prism became a play. 

When we stopped going there, I learned that the lady 
was dead. It was the death of a lady and the beginning 
of a personal myth. For this bright, misty lady was 
the beginning of Myra Torrance -- even that long ago. 


(Preface to BATTLE OF ANGELS) 


The dramatist would have been equally justified in adding that"this brit, 
misty lady" was tho beginning of Laura (tho name is somsioni, and the cheng is 
probably the original 'glass menagerie'), Alma who also was "cool and green," 
and Blanche ‘who assured ly had "something the matter with-her." Laura Young is 
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the prototype for all three. 


Myra herself is a comparatively simple portrait of a scxually thwarted 
woman. She is the only one of Williams' heroines who dies in the course of her 
stage life; yet her death fails to move us. As Williams learned to his credit, 
the death of tho heroine is not in itself enough to impart a tragic feeling to 
a play. Myra lacks the poignant helplessness which constitutes the principal 
appeal of Laura, Alma, and Blanche. In one important respect, however, she an- 
ticipates this trio: like them, iyra is an escapist who finds a temporary re- 
spite from her unhappy and unfulfilled life in a doll-like confectionery shop 
which she calls her Dream House. It serves her in the samo manner that the glass 
menagerie serves Laura and is decorated ith Japanese lanterns (compare with | 
Blanche's colored paper lanterns). But it does not suffice her, and, when her 

‘ impotent and invalided husband discovers her affair with Val, a clerk in her 
* dry-goods store, she courts death as a welcome release. Ina moment of rashly- 
triumphant fominine pride, sho flaunts her pregnancy before the insanely-jealous 
eyes of her husband, Jabe, who, with sadistic vindictivencos pumps a bullet into 
her abdomen. Thus, tho play ends on a melodramatic note as Myra drags herself 
to her confectionery shop and there, with apt dramatic irony, dies -- alone, her 
dreams of happiness cruelly shattered. 


Matilda, heroine of the adaptation by Williams and Windham of the D. H. 
Lawrence story, "You Touched ide," is a study in sexual repression as enforced 
respectability. The story is Lawrence's but the characterization is Williams’. 
The ending, however, is a happy one, and iiatilda is one of the two heroines 
-~ the other, of course, being Serafina -— who is not denied the felicity of 
love. Like Laura, she is domineered over by an over-solicitous guardian -- in 
this instance an aunt. But, unlike Laura's mother, :iatilda's aunt is determined 
to keep her a semi-rocluse and to shelter her from life by keéping her unmarried. 
Matilda is abnormally shy, and she greets the announcement of the arrival of an 
officer in the R.C.A.F. with a hysterical fright and panic similar to Laura's 
when Jim, the Gentleman Caller, is introduced to her. Eventually, hovever, Ma- 
tilda is won over from negative chastity to the bliss of wedded love. The play 
is by no means a pretentious one and scarcely hints at the dramatic excellence 
demonstrated by ‘/illiams in his next throe plays. 


The Williams who has received enthusiastic critical approval cannot be 
said to have ‘arrived' until he rehearsed the tragedy of Emily Grierson (of "A 
Rose For Emily" by William Faulkner) in his three prize-winning productions, 
THE GLASS iiENAGERIE, SUuiER AND SiIOKE, and A STREETCAR NAJED DESIRE. The hero- 
ines of these three works are alike in many respects. All are frail, forlorn 
Creatures whose natural habitat is the shadow of the magnolia and whose natural 
endowments are unsuited to coping with the tragic disparity between inner dream 
and external reality. They are anachronisms from another world -- an idyllic 
world which derives in part from the ante-bellum South, but which is evoked in 
the main by their imaginations seeking an ounce of civet to sweeten the putrid . 
e framework of their tenement lives. And Williams' sympathies are wholly on their 
side; he condemns the sin and not the sinner. 


* * * Ke * 


Of all Williams' creations, Laura “lingfield remains the most tonuous. 
She has the evanescent loveliness often apostrophized by Shelley. She tugs at 
our heart-strings as compellingly as she did at those of her brother, Tom, who, 
try as he might, could not forget her. Like Shakespeare's Ophelia, she is a 
pathetic rather than a tragic figure. She lacks the Lady of Shalott's courage 
to abandon her glass universe of shadows and dare to live. Rendered morbidly 
self-conscious by hor lameness, sho has become a virtual Proustian hypochondriac, 
introverted to the point of losing contact with her environment (schizoid anergy) . 
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With her glass collection and her victrola (substitute gratifications), she 

has retired into a realm of her own making, where the deceiving fancy shuts out 
the banality and cacophony of her surroundings. Through her glass animals and 
phonograph music, she derives the momentary escape from reality which her 
brother obtains through the movies and the writing of poetry, and which her 
mother enjoys in her paranoiac memories of her gay youth in Blue Mountain when 
(according to her stories) she was a pretty belle much sought after by wealthy, 
refined, handsome suitors. 


_. Amanda's memories, which resemble the affluent fantasies of Blanche, are 
almost an obsession with her; and the besetting grief of her life is that her . 
daughter has never had a single Gentleman Caller. But Amanda's solicitude, ~ 
amusing and pitiful by turns, merely intensifies Laura's sense of inferiority. 
Amanda's misguided zeal makes doubly cruel the irony implicit in the coming 
and going of her daughter's first and last (7?) Gentleman Caller. For Laura's 
brief emergence from her defensive cocoon is all the more painful because we 


can foresee the disappointment that awaits her. Jim O'Connor was, we are made — 


to feel, Laura's last and only means of coming to terms with reality. Laura's. 
loss of Jim is analogous to Emily's loss of Homer Barron, Alma's loss of John, © 
and Blanche's loss of ifitch. During Jim's visit, she sheds much of her em 
barrassing shyness, and we glimpse the normal and cheerful Laura that might have 
been. But, when Jim departs, the futility and heartache of her existence are 
brought home to us with depressing finality. Laura's will-to-life appears 
broken and we are made to feel that only the ending of the play and Laura's re- 
tiring nature prevent her from pursuing a course similar to that of Alma or 
Blanche. 


The ending, however, cannot truly be said to be tragic. It is even 
possible to maintain that, in presenting the broken horn of her glass unicorn 
(an obvious phallic symbol) to Jim as a souvenir, Laura has, in one sense, re- 
nounced one of the surrogate objects of her erotic fancies ard may now be able 
to face life more realistically. The Laura seen in the last scene smiling mutely 
at Amanda may, for all we know, have more success with another Gentleman Caller. 
The oman who is disappointed in her first affaire de coeur is never, to be sure, 
the same afterwards. Yet, by the same token, there are few women for whom such 
an experience does not prove a blessing in disguise. 


* * K K 


Alma Winemiller, the heroine of SULIMER AND SMOKE, is a cross between 
Laura and Blanchee She is neither as awkwardly shy as Laura nor as emotionally 
overwrought as Blanche. Like Laura, she is inclined to be diffident, and, like 
Blanche, she has an innate delicacy of manner, feeling, and expression -—- even 
when, soul-divosted, she proffors herself to the salesman of Red Goose shoes. 
Not handicapped by a physical deformity nor a checkered past, Alma is the only 
one of the three who is not, from the very beginning, a defeated character. 
She displays an admirable fortitude in bearing the cross of her demented mother, 
and she faces life mich more courageously than either Laura or Blancho although 
she, too, has recourse to a 'glass menagerie' -— her sleeping tablets. 


Alma's predicament is similar to Laura's in that she secs tho only man 
she has ever truly loved plight his troth to another. But her reaction to her 
disappointment is much more drastic than Laura's. For, at the end of the play, 
she is about to embark on the career of a 'sportive lady' (to borrow Browning's 
mot juste). Being a woman, she refuses to recognize like Faust that life is a 


perpetual renunciation of fruitless desire. Although fortuitous confluences are 
partly responsible for her plight, she, no more than Carrie Meeber, can be ex- 
onerated.as the pawn of fate. ‘Jhereas Laura and Blanche seemed foredoomed, 
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Alma's tragedy was not quite so inevitable; it was, and should have been, pos— 
sible for her to forget, and rise above, her rebuff at the hands of John Buch- 
anan Jr. That she did not, is, tobe sure, part of her character, but, at the 
same time, it exhibits a weakness in Williams' conception of his heroine. 


The complete juxtaposition of Alma's and John's initial attitude toward 
the body and soul is effectual dramaturgy, but Alma's statement of it sounds 
very like a T. S. Eliot chorus. The irony is too contrived to be avsthetically 
satisfying. Alma is a cradible character all in all, but John's reformation is 
as contrived as Prince Hal's. John becomes self-righteous for the same reason 

2 Kowalski exhumes the past of Blanche and blurts out the details to his former 
comrade-in-arms, Mitch; in both men it is a panic impulse motivated by self- 

. interest. Kowalski fears that ho might lose Stella and lashes out against his 

: enemy like a wild animal; John realizes that he sust conform to the parable of 

* the Prodigal Son or perish. Dr. Buchanan Jr. suddenly stops trying to be a 

Hemingway hero and converts himself into a Martin Arrowsmith. His resolution, 
we have to admit, is a coimendable one, and we have to pause and think bofore 
we can understand why we contemn him almost as much as we do Kowalski. Yet 
the answer is obvious: like Kowalski, all that there is of him can be seen on 
the anatomical chart. Alma tells him as much: 


There are some women who turn a possibly beautiful 
thing into something no better than the coupling of 
beasts! - but love is what you make it... Some 
people bring just their bodies. But toere are some 
people, there are some women, John - who can bring 
their hearts to it, also - who can bring their souls 
to it! 


And he hiaself recognizes this when he adnits to her that she has a certain, 
elusive quality which defies precise formulation and which he lacks: 


I thought it vas just a Puritanical ice that glittered 
like flame. But now I believe it was flame, mistaken 
for ice. I still don't understand it, but I know that 
it was there... 


John and Stanley resemble Charles Bovary in that they lack the inaginative ro- 
manticism so conspicuous in Alma and Blanche. John's rejection of Alma is an 
adnission of his own inadequacy, just as Kowalski's rape of his wife's sister 
is an explosive indication of punctured pride -- the arrogant pride of the mle 
animal which Blanche, unlike Stella, had derided and, to a degree, undermined 
by comparing him to an ape. Both John and Stanley are resentful of women whom 
they cannot subdue or comprehend throurh physical possession; they prefer pliant 
creatures like Nellio and Stella, like Helingway's Kathorine and Maria. 


The last scene of SUMMER AND SMOKE, although not as distressing as that 
of STREETCAR, is, nevertheless, a nowerful and moving one. Alma is left on the 
bwink of a precipice; she is in a recklessly self-indulgent frame of mind intent 
on entering Acrasia's Bower regardless of consequences. And, what is oven more 

' disturbing, we detect a sense of cruelty in her, for, if the play itself does 
not make it clear, surely the stage-production, which ‘/illiams himself directed, 
indicates that Alma is tho seducer in tho episode with the salesman. Her gesture 
‘of finality, as the curtain falls, is mre than the capitulation of the super- 
ego to the id, of the soul to the anatomical chart. Alma toys with the sales- 
man as Blanche does with the 'Young iian' and Mitch. Our sympathies are not 
seriously alienated, but, at the same time, tha aro not as actively engaged 
as they are in the cases of Laura and Blanche. 


¥ not only the documentation of a woman's defection but also the parable of an 
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The heroine of Williams' greatest popular and critical success, A STREET- 
CAR NAWED DESIRE, is the most ambitious and most complex characterization he 
has attempted thus far. In the tragedy of Blanche DuBois, moreover, we have 


- exploited husanity sacrificed on the altar of godless materialism and brute . 
instinct. Implicit in Blanche's pathological tithdrawal into’ an inner world 
of mist and twilight, is the by-no-means inconceivable annihilation of the ide- 

ological and aesthetic heritage of our civilization without which the scientific $3 
advances of the last decade cannot be viewed as other than retrogressive. In 

another sense, Blanche is a symbol of the lonely, perplexed, unhappy persons of 

today who have lost their sense of belonging: "I don't know where I'm going, a 
but I'm going." Like Karl Rossman (of Kafka's AMERICA) she is a homeless wan- . 
_ derer in a phantasmagorial world of ramshackle dwellings, dark corridors, aud 

blind alleys where her longing for love and compassion meets with unashamed 

animalism and malicious persecution. 


Blanche is the victim of an unfortunate marriage; her husband was an in- 
vert. After his suicide, for which sho felt partly responsible, she frenziedly 
sought for an anodyne to assuage her pain and her grief. But alcohol ard love- 
less promiscuity could not banish the nightmarish past. In the denial of reali- 
ty, in the retreat to her carefree childhood, in her grandiose daydreams, she 
searches for Faulkner's and Williams' ideal South of gentility and gallantry. 
Her affectations of refinement, her prinking, her mania for bathing herself, 
are to Blanche what the glass menagerie and the victrola are to Laura; together 
with her cheap perfumes and bath salts, they are a means of escape from her 
feelings of guilt and the haunting specter of death. But on every hand she is 
betrayed by that real (but seemingly unreal) world from which she flees, and 
' her dreams of bliss are succeeded by fits of despondency. Like Emma Bovary, 
she turns to Eros because it is the exact opposite of Death which, as the ulti- 
mate reality, she recoils from with abhorrence. 


In the defeat of Blanche, Williams intends us to see the defeat of human- 
ism and idealism by amoral commercialism. Blanche, like Emily Grierson and 
Temple Drake, is violated by a character who personifies mechanical industrial- 
ism. In Stanley Kowalski, Williams has incorporated all that he finds most re- 
prehensible in our society: its insensitivity to aesthetic values, its unthink- 
44g cruelty, its brazen drive for sclf-aggrandizement, its hypocritical sense 
-f propriety, its vicious stupidity born of ignorance, its smug complacency in 
its own worth, and its perversion of lwe into the perfunctory extirpation of ‘ 
desire. Kowalski, like Homer Barron and Popeye is the unscrupulous marauder 
who takes by force what he wants and then disavows any responsibility for his 
depredation. 


Blanche is a truly tragic figure whose stature increases by her very do- 
feat. It is self-knowledge -- the highest visdom vouchsafed uortals according 
to Socrates -- that unhinges her mind. The truth -- that the trolley, Desire, 
does not lead to the traditional Southern iiansion where the traditional Southern 
Gentleman awaits her, but debouches, rather, upon sluas where the slow and im 
placable fires of huuan dosperation are always burning -- proves too excruciating 
and precipitates her insanity. Those who believe that, by coming to terms with 
reality even though reality in this instance was the squalor of ‘Elysian Fields,' 
Stella made a satisfactory adjustment, whereas, by rebelling against her sister's 
way of life, Blanche revealed her inadequacy, wisconstruo the dramatist's in- 
tent. Blanche is maladjusted only in that she can no more accept and submit to 
grossly sensual, unimaginative worldlings like Stanley and Stella than Hamlet 
can tolorate Claudius and Gertrude. Blanche's indictment of Stella's animal 
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lust for Stanley is vory similar to Hamlot's indictmont of his mothor's carnal 
passion for his uncloe It is asa impossiblo for. tho sonsitivo roador as it is 
for Blanche to reconcile Stella's upbringing with hor masochistic subjcotion 
to tho aboriginal sonmality of hor husband. It must bo remombered that in 
both Faulknor and Williams tho sympathotic charactors are thoso who onduro, 
those who refuse to capitulate or compromiso. By this critorion, Stella is 
noithor horoic nor admirablo. As a mattor of fact, sho is as doluded as hor 
sistor, and, in betraying hor, she shows horsclf no botter than tho corrupted | 
Temple Drake who porvorsoly tostifiod against her innocont defonder, Godwine 
Stolla does not daro beliovoe that Blancho is tolling tho truth: "I couldn't 
belicevo hor story and go on living with Stanley." For Stolla to seo hor life 
for what it roally isa would bo to plungo into tho madness of hor sistore 


. The last scono of A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE is ono of the most harrowing 
in.all modern drama. Blancho's final faltorirg words, in which thoroe is still 
a trace of coquettishness, border on tho grim torror and ironic pity of groat 
tragodye Tha aro diroctod to Tho Doctor as ho gontly, in a gesture of mock 
gallantry, offers hor his arm and escorts her to the door: "Whoever you are — 
I have always dopondod on tho kindnoss of strangers." They are a reproach 
against hor sistor and also a rebuko to a socioty which docms itsolf civilized 
and yet forgets that the deliborato infliction of pain is tantamount to tho 
most hatoful fom of barbarism. Thoy imply not a lessonod but a vindicated 
personality -— a porsonality onte possossed of groat potontialitics and ono 
who, oven as she is led away by the asylum matron and doctor, has an intrinsic 
worth far oxcoeding that of tho normal and adjusted creatures who prosumed to 


judge her. 


_ A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE marks the apox of Williams’ dramatic achievemont 
to date, for in his noxt two major offortea, THE ROSE TATTOO and CAMINO REAL, 
there is a porcoptiblo falling off. THE ROSE TATTOO is a lusty, uninhibited 
comedy about a romarkably 'unfrustrated' woman. In CAMINO REAL, all tho prin- 
cipal charactors aro mon, and the 'nourotic heroino,' although prosont in the 
charactor of Prudence Duvornoy, occupios a background rolee Prudence resembles 
the pathotic protagonist of Ingo's COME BACK LITTLE SHEBA more than sho doos 
any of Williams! former heroinos although, liko Blanche and, to a lesser oextont, 
Amanda Wingfiold, she livos in tho world of Camillo (romantic fancy) and is de- 
rided and scorned by Gutman (reality and materialism symbolized in tho hotel 
managor). Rosita, a prostituto, and Esmoralda, the gypsy's daughtor, ropresent 
the sensuality of iiss Gonzales (of SUMER AND SMOKE). Ami iiargucrite Gautior, 
of course, is the Etornal Fominine, humbled and dissipated and hauntod like 
Mrs. Stone by the thought of decay and old ago yot still capable of a touching 
acceptance of the quixotic dovoir of hor battered ami impoverished knight, 
Casanova. 


Both plays oxhibit a mellower view of life and a kind of sontimontal pessim- 
ism frequently found in Faulknor. In thom Williama turns, in the manner of Cor- 
vantgs, to grotosquo or fanciful caricaturos against a background of rmantic 
ideals and offors us the purifying laughtor of comodye Williams still sees ~ 
contemporary society as dohumanized; he still dwells on the daily disillusion- 
ment of men and women shom of their fancicd richos ari powors, and bereft of — 
thoir fondly-chorished idoals and aspirations. But it is portinont to note 
that neither of the plays ends unhappily. At tho ord of THE ROSE TATTOO, Sera- 
fina is seon running to join hor ludicrous but dncore inamorato, Alvaro. At 
the end-of CAMINO REAL, Gasanova, saddor and wiser than in his 'salad days,! — 
is rejoined by Marguorite—Camille who, when his romittanco was cut off, had 
left him for a youngor Lothario. Williams' Kilroy, like Peter Vioreck's a — 
composite portrait of Ulysses, Ge Ie Joe, Hamlot, Oedipus, Promothous, and 


-~ at times -- Faulkner's The Corporal, after sovoral bizarre adventures in 
which he is shamefully exploited, is taken undor tho protoction of a sano 
and paternal Don Quixote, 


Serafina is ossentially a humorous character; yet hor steadfast, al bot 
naive and morbid, worship of the memory of hor husband leaves room for tears 
as well as laughter, Hor insano grief at tho discovory that Rosario had been 
unfaithful is counterpoisod by hor ribald affair with Alvaro; nevortheloss, ‘the 
tregic potontial is there, and hor hys torical rofusal to accept the obdurate 
faet is masterfully dramatizod by Williams. Tho guffaws olicited by hor situa~ 
tion procoed from tho audience's cyniciem and not necessarily from the 
dramatist's. 


Serafina's tomantic idealism merits comparison with that of the self-de~ 
luded knight who fatuously tilted egainst windmills. Thero is a point in Cer- 
vantes' classic when the mishapa of tho knight cease to bo mirth—-provoking and 
the gradual dicenchantment of the Don becomes painful to conbemplate. ‘The i 
same ig true of tho griof-maddoned Sorafina who tried so valiantly to mstain 
herself through tho fanatical love of en urn of achese To her disordered mind, 
the urn was what the cadaver of Homor Barron was to Emily Grierson — a means 
to dony the distressirg actuality, a means to find in tine presont time past, 
a means to cherish the dream of hor life. Loavo out Alvaro and Serafina's - 
state after the seed of suspicion has teen sown in her mind is the depraved © 
irrationality of Shakespeare's tormented ifoor. 


.* Those who were encouraged by THE ROSE TATTOO to think that Williams had’ 
done with the frustrated women woro proven wrong when his novel, THE ROMAN 
SPRING OF iiRS, STONE, appeared. Hore once again Williams tracos the doteri- 
oration of an American woman. Karam Stone is a retired actress of the Broad— 


way stage who upon her husband's doath turns to travel to banish the emptiness 


of hor life. Sho goes to Rome where she becomes the prey of an opprobrious 
Contessa vho ‘introduces hor to Paolo in unambiguous termse Paolo is a fancy 
man who is indiscriminate in selling his body to bodizoned mat rons or to gontle- 
men with proclivitios for fair youths, Karen knows full woll what a Liaison 
with Paolo will ontaii, but her incontinent Longing cennot be denied. Sexually 
unfulfilled during hor morriago to an almost ‘complotely unresponsive husband, 
Karen's bout with roason and morality is perfunctory and she surrenders horself 


‘to Paolo unrosorvedly, Paolo, howevor, soons wearios of hor and finds a now — 


patroness. At tho ond of the novol, Karon, mortified end desporate, is seen 


easting hor hotel key from the balcony to a bedraggled, curb-stone gigoloe 


It 148 possiblo thot Williams intended Karon to be the female counborgers to 
Thomas Mann's Aschonbach (of "Death In Vonice). 


* * * 


Having ostabliched the fact of the nourotic heroine in Tonnessce Williams 


-by the above cursory exvaination of his major works, I should like to submit | 
‘further that Williams! persistont uso of neurotic women in his fiction is de- 


liberato; that he intends a univorsal enplication to be superimposed on, and - 
attributed to, their plight. Thoir disordered porsonalities are a reflection © 
of our disordored society and cosmos; To project the moral confusion and so- 
cial decay of the past throo decados, Williams often uses a Kafka-liké shift — 
from a realistic or mturalistic level to a level of fantasy. Only thus can 
he express his conception of the turmoil of the world. His heroines are un- | 
happy, desparate, frustrated, foarful, lonely, and insecure because this is the 
condition of humanity as Williams seos it. His heroines find illusory solace | 
for their wounded sensibilities in their dreams bo causo dreams are necessary, 
Williams seems to say, in a world that drives the sensitive, tho humane, the 
refined, and the noble to. intriospectivo despair. Insofar as his plays are a 


. 


|_| 


a reprssontation of tho artistic imagination in conflict with sieht they il- 
lustrate tho author's double perspective and the tonsioms resultirg from it. 
_To. produce with as gregt fidelity as possible the Prufrockian auptiness of _ 
twentioth-contury life, whose pleasures aro to an alarming degroo vicarious, ~ 
is not to bo a prophet of doom. Williems' central mossage is ono of affirma-- 
tion, not of negation: 


Every artist has a basic promiseporvading his whole life, and 
that premise can provide tho impulse to everything he creates. 
For me the dominating promise has been tho need for understand ing 
and tondornosg and fortitude among individuals trapped by — 
circumstance. 


All of his work conveys this 'premise’ in one form or another. CAMINO REAL, 
for example,is a moving demonstration that tho solf-samo uttor omptincss that 
comes often, late in life, to a man who has sacrificed all to a cause ora 
Dulcinea or an idea, can, at tho samo timo, sotve as an agent of revival and 
make life for him once again a thing of infinite values The human misery de- 
picted in his works tostifios to Williams! awaronoss of the incommonsureb le 
cloments in human naturo and human socioty in addition to being a vehement 
protest against a socioty besotted with its pursuit end worship of ijammon, 
Belial, and Moloch. 


C. Ne Stavrou 
Departmont of English 
Univorsity of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, Ne Ye 


2. Lincoln Barnett, "Tennessee Williams," LIFE, Pobruary 16,° ‘1948, ppe 115 ff. ©. 
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CORRESPONLE NCE 


From Mrse Leonie F. Sac hs, giving her reasons for her 


tho. ‘courso. of last yoar, and even moro so during the dis 
at our last Conference, : I. have re-affirmed my origiral idoa that any creative 
work’ entity in itsolf to bo understood and judged on its own character. ! 
Knowledge of the author's lifo and psy chology, as well as the comparison with 
his other works, may throw additional light on this particular opus, without, 
however, modifying the essential insight gained by a perspicacious oxplication 
do texte. An author's diary or his correspondenco may be suitable material for 
depth analysis, but once he has exprossod himself in an objcetive creation, his 
work stands and falls within its own reality. ‘This is why I onsider the first 
critic's approach to "The Professor's House" the most pmotrating and useful ono. 


I havo enjoyod boing a member of your group becauso of your splendidly 
edited News Lotter arn the annua 1 conferences have beon both informative and 
stimulating. 

From Mr. Malo 1m Cowley, toll: to the letter commenting on his article in 
Harpor's, the toxt of which was published in tho last issuo (Vol. V, No. l, 

pe 15). Mr. Cowley has mado it cloar that his original donunciation of pay cho- 
analysis in literary criticiem appliod to "some" and not "all." We groatly 
regrot that the "all" appoared in a periodical with the circulation of Harper's, 
the "some" in our very much more limited journal. In any ovont, we are pleased 
that the letter can bo published horos 


T he article in: Rerper'e which you discuss in your letter was a condensed 
and rewritten version of a chaptor in my book, "Tho Literary Situation.” I wish 
you had read the chapter instoad of the articlo, for the chapter mado my posi- 
tion clearer. Tho position is by no mears one of hostility to psy hological 
intorprebations of literature. I've done a good deal of psy chological criticise, 
first and last, as note my introduction to "The Complete Walt Whitman" and ny 
article in a 1948 issue cf Sewaneo Review, "Hawthorne in tho iiirrore” But I 
Was angry -—- one always says justifiably angered -— by the idiocies of Dre 
Borgler and other more or less orthodox Freudians. 


ify thesis would run somothing like this: Literature is an art based on 
language. Language is a social product; in fact it is the basis or at least the 
distinguishing feature of humn society. It is impossible to explain a work of 
literaturo, written in words, by the behavior of infants at a pre-verbal stage 
of development (thatSexnctly’ whet Bergler tries to do). A pay hologist who 
has no feoling for words (Borgler has nono whatever) is disqualified from dis— 
cussions of verbal competence. Words teing a social product, they have to be 
socially accepted —- or the write: has to have the conviction that tha will 
be accepted — before he becomos a functioning man of letterse Tho unaccepted 
writer is likely to be a blocked writer (although thore are other causes of 
writer's block, tho disoase that Bergler claims to cure). 


Boyond this thosis, or collection of judgmonts, about literature and . 
language, I also havo the feeling that the Freudians are wrong in believing 
that maladjustmonts. due, the birth trauma or feeding difficulties or weaning 
difficulties are the solo oxplanation of nourosose "Tho Freudiane!' here, is 
a loose term applying to the orthodox school of analysts, snd not to Freud him- 
self, who kept oscaping from the rigidities of his own system. And I think the 
Freudians have dono o« bad job in their treatment of writers -—- in my own pretty 
wide circle of acquaintances I have never mot what I would call a good writer 
who was moasurably helped by analysis (some Broadway and slick~paper writers 
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have been helped), and I run into many writers who are definitely harmed. 


I liked Leon Edel's paper on "The Professor's Houses" Lot me point out 
that Edek's interpretation, in the secom and third parts of the paper, is not 
"orthodox Freudian" in the sense I was attacking —- he oxplains iiiss Cather's 
need of a room of hor own on the basis of oxperiences she had botween the ag es 
of oight and forty, not on the basis of the birth trauma, fooding diffia lties 
in early infancy, or anger at being woaned. He sooms to put more reliance on 
Harry Stack Sullivan, and so would I. 


From Professor Frederick Wyatt: 


Enclosed. »« eis the prospectus of a coursé which I shall give in the term 
about to begin [February; 1955]. ‘The aim of the course is to present psy chologi- 
cal principles and methods which might be of use to students inthe Humanities, 
especially literature, philosophy and historys I also hope that thus an oppor— 
tunity will be created for cooperative approaches to problems in these fields 
in which the viewpoint of the Social Sciences might be of holpe 


el’am involved in sevoral row studies delaing with the application 
of psychology to literature. : 


MOTIVATION AND CONFLICT IN THE LIFE HISTORY 
Instructor: Fe Wyatt; Payche 191 [University of Michigan] 


The aims of this course aro to provide those approaches ard viowpoints from 
psy chology and psychoanalysis which may be of use in the study of literature, 
philosophy and history. Questions occur very commonly in these fields which 
relate to the psychology of personality snd character. Henco the attempt will 
be to examine in an interdisciplinary manner problem areas which peychology has 
in common with these three subjects. The material of the course will be set up 
so that it will be relevant for the students of all these fields. I hope that 
it will be possible at tho same time to make maximl use of the specific re~ 
sources of the several subjects involved. The scope of this course, in other 
words, is to be intordisciplinary. 


There are several aspects to this aim. One is to provide the outline 
of a psychoanalytic psychology of porsonality, extomling it to include cultural 
and social factors which affect the development of personality character. 
Approximately six sessions will therefore be devoted to the presentation and 
discussion of such an outline. This will bo done in order to create a common 
background among those participating in the course, with a viow to the subse- — 
quent discussion of examples, and demonstrations of how psychology might be used 


notions of psychological and psychoanalytic tmots. 


‘In the remainder of the course a number of individual studios will be 
taken up in order to exemplify the possibilities as woll as the necessary limite 
tions of psychological conceptse ‘Those oxamples will give opportunity for col- 
lateral reading assignments distributed among the studonts. I plan to mke the 
program of examples not completely definite as I would like somo flexibility ~~ 
left for the adaptation of specific interests and for individual initiative. 

The majority of instances, however, will be from the field of literature. 
Through thom I hope to demonstrate (1) the use of psychology in the examimtion 
ofenduring themes of motivation and conflict in literature. They should, fur- 
thermore, deal with (2) the relationship of fantasy as a universal psychological 
experience (or "faculty") relating to popular and to classical writing; and 

(3) with the use of biographical data for the understanding, and the possible 
biographical significance of works of art. We may also deal with an example . 


| in the humanistic and ideographic sciencose There also seem to be a need for | 
| a certain amount of critical clarification regarding a multitude of popularized 
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demonstrating the | application of psychology to hie tertcal researche There will. 
bo instances’, throughout in which motivation and conflict will be rowed in re- 
lationship to the Problem: of value in philosophy. 


The course open to seniors in the field of literature, philoso, 
history and psychology, but should by its be on, ented to the scope of 
an advanced or graduate course. Bea a 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (XVIII)-: 
Recently founded, with its first issue dated March, 1955, is 


‘The Guide Peych iatric and Psy Literature 


under the editorship of Dr. Harry Slochhowor. Tt will be issued monthly, aaah.” 
June, July and August. It will roviow works in its fiold soon after publica~ 5 
tion; roviews will give an account of the contont, argument, mothod and value = :.;- 
of tho work reviewed, including books in criticism, literature which is of 
particular psychological interest, amorg others. Each review will be follcwed 
by bibliography of othor studies which are related to the problom treated by 
the book under review. Tho diversity in the mombership of its Advisory Edi- 
torial Board indicates that the Guido will not represnnt any ono point of viow 
in psychiatry or psychology. we wish the new publication success and trust 
that it mey be —n our sibscribers. 


We have vesmiaiied f rom time to time on material gormane to our field 


which has been published in PiiLA, and woe once again call attention to certain. 
of the papers in the latost is suo (Vole LXX, No. l, ilar chy 1955): 


Raymond Jean - "Le Suicide de Gérard de Norval," pe 78, 


- Arnold Chapman ~ "The Perdido aga Typo in Some Spen ish—Ameri can 
Hovele," 19. 


The former fe an. Angenious piece of literary detective work which attempts “ 
reconstruct, aspects of the psy chological (and pay chopathological) life-pattern 
of Norval in order to solve the muchh—debated problem of the marnner of his death. 
The latter clarifios the torm pordido by making some use of concepts, philo~ 
gophical and psychological, concoming will and will-power (see ospecially « 
pe 31). At least throe other articles in the issue, however, are notebly | 
lacking in any systematic use of psychological analysis, although such analysie 
would seem to be clearly. called for by the subjects urd er discussione | 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY: has been for some timo on-the exchange list . 
of certain ‘other journalse Some of those (cege, The Shakespeare Newsletter and-~ 
The Shaw Bulletin) havo not as yot published any material within our field. ‘1 
Ye should like to canment here on another, even though that comment may have 
in it the seeds of internecine warfare. Our esteemed and over—faithful 
mittee member, Professor \/illiam J. Griffin, has beon for years the editor of 
The Tennessee Folklore. Society Bullotin, copies of which we recoive régularly 
and read with great inte rest. Yet, although tho. mturo of primitive folklore. 
makes it particularly susceptible to analysis through dopth psy chology, no 
contributor has ag yet made use of our approach. (Lot it bo said in all fair— 
néss ‘that Professor Griffin is Editor and not contributor.) Just by way of 
note tho following titles in the recent (iiarch, 1955) iaaue: 


Glynn Burton — "Somo Polkway of a Lincoln County Community," pe 3 
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Kelaio Harder "Beliofs and Customs in Porry County , Tennesseo," pe 9 


iiarie Campbell -". . eTwonty~fivo Versions of {the Folk- Ballad‘ of] 
'Little uusgrave and aa Barrard'," p. 14. 


Lest anyone boliovo that we aro over~zoalous in our enpuetehian of andlytic troeat— 
ment of folk material, let tho following folkways ( Seana in the articlos without 
any coument whatever) spoak for. thomselvos: 


“ "Nevor sloop woher a sick porson's bed or the oes will not recover." 


"Do not raiso ah umbrella in the house or ‘aes will 2 nover marry." 


"If a dog runs botwooen your loge, you aro going to cia a whipping ‘by 
your husband or wifes" : 


The ontiro ballad of Littlo ‘Musgrave in ite many variants (Far too many to be 
recounted here) is. full of ‘overtones of orotic aggression; yot the author doda 
not even mention the. mechanisms by which this material has beon expurgated 
(oege, in Cocil Sharp! s vorsion of "Lady Maisry"). Perhaps some of our readors 
are sufficiontly well versed in Tomesseo folklore to provide Professor Griffin 
with a paper which will exploit tho rich yoin of ore "in them ther hills." 


Another exchange journal (The ~—r of Kansas City Review) which will 
be examined at greater: length in somo future has a March, 1955, number 
(Vol. XXI, No. which contains much matorial' of pariclar immediate interogt 
to us in many wayae Not only does it havo the poem which is our epigraph for - 
the present issue, but it also has 


Constentino N. Stavrou - "Milton, Byron, ard tho Devil," pe. 153, 
on which we have already cemented on tho first paso of this. issuo, and also 
Ae He Steinborg "Fitzgerald! Portrait of a Peychiatrist," p. 219, 
which first appearod in LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY for Fobruary, 1953 (Vol. III, 
No» 1), undor the title "Hardnoss, Light, and Psychiatry in Tonder Is tho Night." 


It may be benevolent patornalism or evon but we liked. our 
botter. The samo issue also has 


Franklin B.‘Nowman Major iiolineaux [sic!]: An Inter- 
protation," p. 203. 


.” Our readers will be intorestod in comparing Dr. Newman's treatment of this Haw— 
thorne tale with an analysis of the same story (together with Sherwood Anderson's 
"I Want to Know ‘hy")-by Simon O. Lossor, in an articlo ontitlod "The Image of 


- the Father" which will shortly appear in tho Spring or Summer issue of Partisan 
Roviow. 


For tho record we also note 


Eloanor and Loonard ijarhoim "Baudelairo's Irrémediable,"Tho Explicator, 
Vol. XII, Noo 8 (Juno, 1954), Explication # 52, 


and 
Leonard F. ifanhoim ~ "The Law As 'Fathor': An Aspect of the Dickons 
Pattern," Tho Amorican Imgo, Volo 12, Noe 1 (Spring, 1955), pps 17-23. 
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This issuo of The American imgo also has 


John V. Hagopian - "A Pay dekegon Approach to Shelloy's Poetry," 


Ppe 24-45, 
Dorothy F. Seligs - Parsona lity of [the Biblical]. 
47-69 
i Harold Feldman ~ "How Wo Creato 'Fathors' and Mako Them 'Sons'," 
71-86, 


and 
Jorome Thale "Sydney Dobell's [The] Roman: The Poet's 


ence and His Work," pp. 87-113. 


The attention of our readsrs is called to a compot ition for an award by tho 
San Francisco Psy choanalytic Education Socicty (1637 Taylor Street, San 
Francisco 11, California) for a paper on the application of psych canalysis 

to various fiolds, including aesthetics and the artse A full snnouncement is 
to be found on the last pago of me Spring ica of The American Imagoe — 


be 


We bogin in this issue the publication in installments of a biblio- 
graphy in "the pay choanalysie of literature" by Dre As Bronson Feldman of 
Philadelphiae Dr. Feldman's own comments on his listings speak for themselves. 
Wo should add tho roservation that the list represents a viewpoint which is not 
specifically that of. this ‘journal, since it viows literature as material for 
psy choanalysis rather than as a humanistic di scipline to be exemined and ‘eluci— 
dated through various mothods, one of them being psy choanalysise 


We should also note that we have odited Dr. Bronson's manuscript by 
omitting works which -have already been the subject of comment in provious 
bibliographies in LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY. An exception has beon made, 
however, where Dr. Foldman's bibliographical roferencos are more complete 
or more up-to-date than those which we have previously givene Wo have also 
omitted works which, by their date ond titlo, indicate that they are fore 
runners or preliminary papers which are included in whole or in substantial 
part in anothor lator work by the samo authors 


We express our gratitude to Dr. Foldman for the years of patient 
spade-work which have obviously gono into this compilation of fifty yoars 
of psychoanalytic research in literature. ‘le venture to hope that his 
listings will.introduce our readers to somo works, particularly in foreign 
languages, which have not been available to them heretoforo. le hope to 
complete the publication of the sities in tho three issues remaining in 
this year's 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF LITERATURE: 1900 1950 
compiled by A. Bronson Féldman, wae Do 


[Part One] 


Note: ifiich of the material listed here was boyond my reache The notes were 
collocted mostly from secondhand sources at distant intorvalae Consoquently the 
list lacks bibliographic finish, and accuracy cannot be guaranteed. It will serve 
as a soa guide. For the convenience of investigators it is divided into a é 
"General" section, containing the titles of works of esthetic theory ani criticiem 
of literary trends, and a "Particular" section, covering | works about’ individual | 
writers and books. ily abbreviations stand for ponzesseays -or ‘gorial publications, 
as follows: 


AI THE AMERICAN IMAGO 

- BRITISH JOURNAL OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

REVUE FRANCAISE DE PSYCHANALYSE 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO~ANALYSIS 

INTERNATIONAL ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOANALYSE 

JAHRBUCH FijR PSYCHOANALYSE; formerly JAHRBUCH FR PSY CHOANALY STISCHE 
UND. HOPATHOLOGISCHE FORSC HUNGEN 

NERVOUS ‘AND uwENTAL DISEASE MONOGRAPH SERIES 

DIE PSYCHOANALYTISCHE BEVWEGUNG 

THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY 

THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 

SCHRIFTEN ZUR ANGEWANDTEN SEELENKUNDE 

TOKYO ZEITSCHRIFT FiiR PSYCHOANALYSE 

ZENTRALBLATT FiiR PSYCHOANALYSE 


General 
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K.=-"Das Theater ale Abwehr und P, 4 (1952), 359-364 
Bergler, Edmund ~ "A Now idisconcoption in Litorary Criticiom," AI, 6 (Dece, 1949), 
275-279 
-----— "Anxioty, 'Foeot of Clay,' and Comedy," AI, 6 (June, 1949.)5 97-109. 
-~---+-- — "Das Plagiat," P, iv (1932), 393-420 
----- = "Did Froud Really Advocate a 'Hands-Off!' Policy Toward Creative 
Activity?" AI, 6 (Septe, 1949), 205-210 
----- = "ijyth, Merit, end ifirago in Literary Stylo," AI, 7 (Nove, 1950), 279-287 
----- = "Tho Rolations of tho Artist to Society," AI,5 (Dece, 1948), 247~258 
-—"Thio Typewriter to Hire Psychology of the Hack-Writor," Q, 23 (1949) 
Bergmann, Gustav - "Zur analytischon Theorie literarischer Wortmasstabo," 
I, xxi (1935), 498-504 


Alfred von "Seelenchirurgio," Noue Froic Presse (Vierma), 2 Dece 1895. 


Quoted in P (1932),:73-76 
Brill, Abrehen Arden — "The Writer and His Outlets," in The Paychology of Writ ing 
Success. ad. J. George Fredorick (New York: Business. 
Bourse, 1933), 27-45 
Brink, Louise, ard Smith Ely Jelliffe — Psychoanalysis and the Drama. (Washing ton: 
M, noo 34, 1923) 
De Busscher, J. — "L! Influence de la D octrino Sep chanatatten's en littérature," 
Journal do Neurologic ot de Psychiatrio, 29 (1929), 619-629 - 
Farnell, Froderic Je - "Eroticm aa Portrayed in Literature," IJ, 4 (1920), 396-413 
Note: This article owes a profound yet unacknowledged debt to Albert 
Mordell's The Erotic Motivo [L. and’P., 51-52 reprint, ppe 54 and 64.) 
Feronczi, Sandor - " 'Nonum Prematur in Annum'," IZ,- 441 (1915), 229. Trans. by 
Suttie in Further Cont ributd one « by Ferenczi (London: Hogarth), 
19-421 
Fouerlicht, I. ~- "Analyse dos Idyllischen," P, 5 (1935), 167-186 
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Fricdlaendor, Kato Books and Their Function in Latency and 
Puberty," AI, 3 (Apre, 1942), 129-150 . 
Froud, Sigmund = (On Dionysus and drama) In Totem and Taboo (Original, 1933), . 
trans. A. A. Brill (1918) ard James Strachoy ( Londons: Rout lodge, 
1950), chapter iv, sece 7, 155-156 - 
Graf, Max — des dramatischon Schaf fens," Qosterreichtecho Rundschau, 
(1907) 
Hill, Je Cy "Poetry and tho B (1924), 125-133 
Hitechmann, Eduard = "Zum Werden dos Romandichters," I, 4 (fare, 1912), 4o-B 
Jekels, Ludwig ~ "Zur Psychologie der Komédie," I, xii (1926), 328-555. © 
Transe by Ie Jarosy in Selected Papers by Jekels (New Yorks 
Intemational Universities Prose, 1985), 97-104 
Jones, Ernost - "Psycho-analysis and the Artist," Psyche (1928), 32, 73-88 
Kaplan, Leo - "D or tragischo Held und der Vorbrecher," I, iv (1915), 96-124 
----- = Vorsuch oiner Psychologio dor Kunst (Badon Baden: Merlin, 1950) 
meee "Zur Paychologio des Tragischen," I, 4 (May, 1912), 132-157 
Klein, Wolanto - "Infantile Arxicty-Situations Reflected in a Work of Art and 
An the Creative Impulse," IJ, 10 (1929), 436-443. (On the 
| opera "The ifagic Word" ) 
Mandolini, He. — "El problema de la croacion artistica," Revista do Criminologia, 
Prdquiatria y Medicine Logale, 18 (1931), 434-438 
Morris, Ruth = "Tho Novol as Catharais," Ry xxxi (Jane, 1944), 88-104 
Muschg, “alter —- "Dic Psychoanalyse as Rivalin dor Liter aturuies erechaft," 
P, 2 (1950), 178-185 
----- -— Psychoanalyse ynd Literatur wissenscmft (Berlin: Junker und 
Dumhaupt, 1930) 
Proscott, Frederick Clarko ~ Poetry am Dreams ( Boston: Badger, 
Rank, Otto - Das Inzest—Motiv in Dichtung und Sago; Grundzuge einer Psy holo 
dos dichtorischen Schaffan (Vienna: Deuticke, 1912). work 
Py translated by Harold Feldman of Philadelphiae ‘a 
"Dor Doppoelginger," I, 144 (1914), 97-164 
-~---- Der Kunstler: Ansatzo zu einer Soxualpsy hologic Deuticke, '07) 
-~---- - Dor Kunstlor und andore Boitrago zur Pay choanalyse des dichtorische 
Schaffons (Vienna: Internationalor Pg choanalytischer Verlag, 1925) 
-~---- "Dio Nacktheit in Sago und Dichtung," I, 44 (1913), 267, 301; 409-496 
and mene Sachs Die Bedeutung dor Paychoanalyse e fiir die 
schaften (Wiesbaden: Bergmann, 1913) 
Reik, Theodor, - " Aosthotile, Literatur, und Je 6 (1914), 387-392 
----- "Dichtung urd Psychoanalyso," » 414 (iiare, 1912) 
----- "Der We; allon Fleisches," P, (1930), 123-132 
----- - "Kunstorlisches Schaffon und Witzarbeit," I, 15 (1929), 200-2431 
----- Nachdonklicho Hoiterkeit (Vienna, 1933) 
Sachs, Hanna — "Boauty, Life and Death," AI, 1 (Doce, 1940), 81-153 
--~--- - Tha Creative Unconscious; tho psychoanalysis of art (trans. of 
Gomeinsamo Tagtraumo, 1920) (Cambridgo, idass.: Sci~Art, 
Second edition, mlarged, 1950. [Seo Le and Pe, 51-52 repre, PN 
Sachs, Wulf Psychoanalysis: Its liesaming ami Practical Applications (tendont 
Cassell, 1934). Part II deals with fase ermann, Shakespeare, Sarah 
Ge ilillin, and Dostoovsky.. 
Sadger, Isidor Sloop—Yalking and Moon-Wal ki Brink ( New York and 
Stekel, Wilhelm — Dio Triumo der Dichter}. eine Untorsuch ung, dor 
unbowussten Triebkrafte bei Dichtorn, Nourotikern und Verbrochorn,. 
(Wiesbaden: Bergmann, 1912) 
----- = "peotry and Neurosis," trance by James.S. Van Toslaar R,x( Jane, 1923), 
73-963 (April), 190-208;~(July), 316-328; (Octe), xi (Jane, 
1924), 48-60. (Original, 1909) 
Sterba, Richard "Bemorkungen zum dichtorischen Ausdruck des modernen Natur- 
goftihls," I, 14 (1928), 322-533 
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Stragnoll, Gregory "The Dream in Russian Literaturo," R, viii (July, 1921) ,225~251 
Takahashi, Tetsu - "Poetic Works that Iask Psychosis," T, vii (Sopte, 1939) 
Tissi, Silvio — Al Microscopio Psicoanalitico (Milan: Hoepli, 1933; 2d ade, 1946) 
Weinberg, Albert K. — "Nephow and Maternal Uncle: A ifotive of Early Literaturo 
in the Light of Froudian Psychology," R, v (Octe,1918),381-397 
Weiss, Karl ~- "Von Reim und Refrain," I, 4141 (19135), 552-572 
Wintorstein, Alfrod ~- Der Ursprung dor Tragédio (Vienna: Internationalor Psycho~ 
analytischer Verlag, 1925) 
----- = "Entstchungagoschichto der grieschischon Tragédie," I, viii (1922), 
-505 


Wittels, Fritz - Tragische Motive: Das Unbowusste von Held und Heldin (Berlin: 
Fliosch 1, 1911 


[To bo continued] 
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